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Wews and Motes. 


SWA‘MI VIVEKA'NANDA IN LONDON, 


Daring the London senson, Swimi Vivekinanda has been 
teaching and lecturing to considerable uumbeurs of people who 
have been attracted by his doctrine aud philosophy. Most 
English people fancy that England has practical monopoly of 
missionary enterprise, atmost unbroken save for a sma)! effort 
on the part of France. Itherefore songht the Swimi in bis 
temporary home in South Belvravia to enquire what message 
India could possibly send to England, apart from the remon- 
strances she has too often had to make on the subject of home 
charges, judicial and executive functions combined in one 
person, the settlement of expenses connected with Sudanese 
and other expeditions. 

“Tt is no new thing,” said the Swimi composedly, “that 
India should send forth missionaries. She used to do so un- 
der the Emperor Asoka, in days when the Buddhist faith was 
younger, when she had something to teach surrounding 
nations.” 

“Well, might one ask why she ever ceased doing so, and 
why she has now begun again?” 

“ She ceased hecause she grew selfish, forgot tbe principle 
that nations and individuals atike subsist and prosper by a 
system of give and take. Her mission to the world has 
always been the same. It is spiritual, the realm of introspec- 
tive thought bas been hers through alt the ages, abstract 
science, metaphysics, logic, are her special domain. In rea- 
lity my mission to England is an outcome of England’s to 
India. It has been hers to conquer, to govern, to use her 
knowledge of physicat science to her advantage and onrs. [no 
trying to sum up India’s contribution to the world, I am re- 
minded of a Sanskrit and an Engtish idiom. When you say 
a@ man divs, your phrase is‘ He gave up the ghost,’ whereas 
we say, ‘He pre np the body.’ Similarly, you, more than 
imply that the body is the chief part of man by saying it 
possesses a soul. Whereas we say men is a soul and pos- 
sesses a body. These are but smalt ripples on the surface, yet 
they show the current of your national thought. I should like 
to remind you how Schopenhauer predicted that the influence 
of Indian philosophy upon Kurope would be as momentous 
when if became well known, as was the revival of Greek and 
Latin learning at the close of the Dark Ages. Oriental re- 
search is making great progress ; a new world of ideas is open- 
ing to the seeker after truth.” 

“ And is India finally to conquer ber conquerors ?” 

“ Yes, in the world of ideas. England has the sword, the 
material world, as oar Muhammadan conquerors had hefore 
her, Yet Akbar the Great became practically a Hindu; edu- 
cated Mnhammadans, the Sufis, are hardly to be distinguished 
from Hindus; they do not eat cow, and in other ways conform 
to our usage. Their thought has become permeated by 
ours. 

“So that is the fate you foresee for the lordly sahib? Just 
at this moment he seems to he a tong way off it.” 

“No, it is not so remote as youimply. Inthe world of re- 
ligious ideas the Hindu and the Englishman have much in 
common, and there is proof of the same thing among other 
religious comtaunities. Where the English rnter or civil 
servant has had any knowledge of India’s literature, espe- 
cially her philosophy, there exists the ground of a common 
sympathy, a territory constantly widening. It is not too 
much to say thet only ignorance is the cause of that exclusive 
sometimes even contemptuous—attitude assumed hy some.” 

“Yes, it is the measure of folly. With you say why you 
went to America rather than to England on your mission?” 

“That was @ mere accident—a result of the Wortd’s Parlia- 
ment of Religions being held in Chicago at the time of the 
World's Fair, instead of in London, as it ought to have heen. 
The Raja of Mysore and some other friends sent me to America 
as the Hindu representative. I stayed there three years, with 
the exception of ]ast summer and this summer, when I came 
to lecture in London. The Americans are a great people, with 


a great future before. them. [admire them very much, aud 
found many kind friends among them. They are less prejudiced 
than the Mnglish, wore ready to weigh aud examine a new 
idea, to valne it in spite of newness. ‘hey sre most hospitable 
too; far less time is lost in showing one’s credentials, as it 
were. You travel in America, as 1 did, from city to city, 
always lectuving mong friends. 1 saw Bosten, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Desmoines, Memphis. 
and numbers of other places.” 

“And leaving diseiples in cach of them P” 

“ Yes, disciples, but not organisations. That is no part of 
my work, Of these there are enough in alt conscience,’ Or- 
ganisations need men to manage them ; they must seck power, 
money, influence, Often they struggle for domication, and 
even light.” 

“Could the gist of this mission of yours be summed up in 
a few wards ¥ Ts it comparative religion you want to preach >” 

“It is really the philosophy of religion, the kernc! 
of all its outward forms. Alt forms of religion have an 
essential and a non-essential part. If we strip from them 
the latter, there remains the real basis of all religion, which 
all forms of religion possess in common. Unity is behind - 
them all. We may call it God, Allah, Jabyé, the Spirit; Love, 
it is the same unity that animates all life, from its lowest form 
to its noblest mauifestution inman, It is on this unity we 
need to lay stress, whereas in the west, and indeed every- 
where, it is on the non-essential that men are apt to lay stress. 
They will tight and kill each other tor these forms, to make 
their fellows coniorm, Seeing that the essential is love of 
God and love of man, this is curious, to suy the least.” * 

“TI suppose a Hindu could never persecnte.” 

“He never yet has done so: he is the most tolerant of all 
the races of men. Considering how profoundly religious he 
is,one might bave thought that he would persecute those 
who believe in no God. ‘The Jains regard such belief as 
sheer delusion; yet no Jain has ever been persecuted. In 
Tudia the Muhammadans were the first who ever took the 
sword,” 

“ What progress does the doctrine of essential onity make 
in England? Here we have a thousand sects.” 

“They must gradually disappeor as liberty and knowledge 
increase. They sve founded on the non-essential, which by 
the nature of things cannot survive. The sects bave served 
their purpose, which was that of an exclusive brotherhood 
on lines comprehended by those within it. Gradually we 
reach the idea of universal brotherhood hy flinging down 

- the walls of partition which separate such aggregations 
of jndividuals. In England the work proceeds stowly, 
possibly because the time is not more than ripe for it; but alk 
the same, it makes progress. Let me call your attention to 
the similar work that England is engaged upon in India. 
Modern caste distinction is a barrier to India’s progress. It 
uarrows, restricts, separates. 1t will crumble hefore the 
advance of ideas.” 

“Yet some Engtishmen, and they are not the least syi- 
pathetic to India, nor the most iguorant of her history, re- 
gard caste as in the main beneficent. One may eusily he too 
much Europeanised. Yon yourself condemn many of our 
idealy as materiatistic.” 

“True, No reasonable person aims at assimilating India 
to England; the body is made by the thought that lies behind 
it. The body politic is thus the expression of national 
thonght, and in India of thousands of years of thought. 
To Europeanise India is therefore an impossible and foolish 
task: the elements of progress were always actively 
present in India. As soon as a peaceful government was 
there, these have always shown themselves. From the time 
of the Upanishads down to the present day nearly all our 
greas teachers have wanted to break through the barriers of 
caste, 7.¢., caste in its degenerate state, not the original system. 
What little good you see in the present caste clings to it from 
the original caste, which was the most glorious social institu- 
tion. Buddha tried to re-establish caste iu its original form. 
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At every reriod of India’s awakening, there have always been 

reat efforts made to break down caste. But it must always 
be we who build np a new India us an effect and continnation 
of her past, nssimilating helpful foreign ideas wherever they 
may be found. Never can i be they; growth must proceed 
from withic. All that England can do is to help India to 
work out her own salvation. AIL progress nat the dictation of 
another, whose hand is at India's throat. is valueless, in my 
opinion. The highest work can only degenerate when slave- 
labour produces it.” 

“Have you given any attention to the Tudian National 
Congress mouvement?” 

“To ennnot claim te have piven much; my work is in 
another part of the field. But PF regurd the movement as sip: 
nificent, aud heartily wish it sucecss. A nitiva is being made 
out of Judin’s different ruces. T semetimes think they are no 
less various than the different peoples of Europe. In the 
past, Europe has strngyled for ludinn trade. a trade which 
has phiyed a tremendous part in the civilisation of the wortd; 
its acquixition might almost be called n turning-peint in’ the 
history of humanity. We sce the Outeh, Vortaguese, French, 
and English contending furit in succession. ‘The discovery 
of America may te traced to the indeimnilicution the Venetian 
sought in the far distant West for the loss they suffered in 
the Bass.” 

“ Where will it end 2” 

“Tt will certninty end in the working out of India’s homo- 
gencity, in her acquiring what we muy call democratic ideas. 
Intelligence must not remain the monopoly of the cultured 
few; it will be disseminated from higher to lower classes. 
Kducation is coming, and compulsory education will follaw. 
The immense power of our people for work tust be ntilised. 
India’s potentialities are groat, and witl be called forth.” 

“Has any nation ever been great without being a great 
military power ?” 

“Yes,” said the Swami without « moment's hesitation, 
“Ghina has. Amoagst other countries, 1 have travelled in 
Ubina and Jupan. To-day China iy like a disorganised’ mob; 
but in the heyday of her greatnexs she possessed the most ad- 
toirable organisation any nation has yet kaown. Many of the 
deyices and methods we term modern were practised by the 
Chinese for hundreds and cven thousands of years. Take 
competitive examinations as an illustration.” 

“Why did she become disorganised ?” 

“ Tecause she could not meade men equal to the system. 
You have the saying thet men caunot be made virtuous hy 
Act of Parliament; the Chinese experienced it before you. 
And that is why religion is of deeper importance than politics, 
since it goes to the root, and deals with the essentials of 
conduct.” 

“Ty India conscious.of the awakening that you allude 
toP” 

“Perfectly conscious, The world perhaps sees it chietly 
in the Congress movement and in the field of social reform; 
but the awakening is quite as real in religion, though it 
works more silently.” 

“The Westand Fast have such different ideals of life. Ours 
s¢ems to be the perfecting of the social state. Whilst we are 
busy aceing to these mutters, Orientals are meditating on 
abstractions. Here has Parliament been discussing the puy- 
ment of the Indian army in the Suitan. All the respectable 
section of the Conservative press hus made a lond ontery 
apaiust the anjust decision of the Government, whereas you 
probally think the whole affair not worthy attention.” 

“Bul you are quite wrong.” said the Swiimi, taking the 
paper and running his eye ever extracts from the Conser- 
vative Journals, “My sympathies in this matter ure naturally 
with my country. Yet it reminds one of the old Sanskrit pros 
verb: * You huse sold the clephant, why qunrret over tho 
goad P' India always pays. ‘Fhe quarrels of politicians are 
very curious. It will take ages to bring religion into poli- 
tics.” 

“One ought ta make the effort very soon all the same.” 

“You, it is worth ono’s while to plant an idea in the heart 
of this great London, surely the grentest governing machine 


that has ever bcen set in motion, I often waten it working, 
the power and perfection with which the minutest vein is 
renched, its wonderful system of circulation and distribution, 
It helps one to realize Low great is the Empire, and how great 
its task. And with all the res, it distributes thought. It 
would be worth a man’s while to place some ideas in the hoart 
of this great machino so that they might circulate to the 
remotest prt. 

“The Swami isn mun of distinguished appearance. ‘all, 
broad, with fine features eniwnced by his picturesque Exstern 
dress, his pergonality is very striking. Swimi is a title mean- 
ing master; Vivekananda ix an assumed nan: implying the 
blixs of discrimination. By birth, he is a Bengali, »nd by 
education, a graduate of Culcutts University. The Swami haa 
taken the vaw of Sanyisa, renunciation of all properiy, posi- 
tion, and name, His gifts as an oratorare high. He can 
speak tor an hour-and-a-balf without a note, or the slightest 
pause for a word. ‘Towards the end of September his lectures 
at St. George's Road will be resumed for u few weeks before 
his departure for Culcatta.—Indis. 

C8. B. 


A Hindu Missionary at Vizagapatam.—A Correspondent 
to the Hindu wrises us follows :—-"Mr. R. Jagannathiah, a 
Hindu Missionary from the Sanmirga Samaj, Bellary, who 
arrived here vi: the Srd of August. has electritied the people 
here by his earnest, able and interesting addresses on Fide 
religion. He addressed a large open air meeting in the pre- 
mises of the local Reading Room opposite to the Telugu Mis. 
sion Chapel on ‘ Religions-Comparative Merits of.” The 
misxionary has an imposing appearance in his preaching garb 
with a pagidion his head. He seems to have mach insight 
into vur Pur&aiec literuturc and Upanishads. He attracts 
thousands ty hear him. Even good, learned Sanskrit scho- 
lars are 80 much pleased with his addresses that they way 
undivided attention to lis learned addresses. The ‘rd and 
4th of August were made memoruhle ic the annala ‘of this 
town as the people rejoiced very much at the very idea that a 
Hinda missionary has coine to the frontiu defend and guard 
the interest of the Aryan religion, which has unfartunately 
been much misunderstood and misrepresented in these days. 
On the evening of the 4th he lectured in the Hinda College 
Hall on “ Hinde Rituals and Symbolism” uader the presi- 
dency.of Mr. V. Snbramanie:n Pantulu, 8. 4. and 8B. L, the 
District Munsiff. He (the lecturer) has a good knowledge of 
the Modern sciences which has made his lecture all the more 
interesting and instructive : he illustrated his jectare by apt 

uotstions' from Sh&stras and from treatises on Physical 

‘cience and by diagrams. Tho Icarned Chairman ina short 


* bat forcible speech sammarised the lecture and emphasised 


the statementtbat Hinduism is based upon the adamantine 
rock of truth. The lecture was well attended and the lecturer 
‘left the hall amidst deafening cheers.” 


Grewing Religious Activity.—Several meetings are being 
hold in different parts of Madras, with a view to sound the 
views of the members of the Rajapat Commanity of the place 
with regard to the foundation of an drya Samaj in Madras, 
When sufficient support has been gained, it is proposed to 
invite Swami Viswésvarananda Sarasvathi of Mysore to for- 
mally open a branch of tho Samaj. We wish the promoters 
every success. 

London Hindn Association.—On the 1&th of July. @ social ¢ 
conference of Indians, resident in Great Britain nnd Ireland 
was held under the auspices of the above named Association, 
when Swimi Vivekananda presided, and Mr. Ram Mohaa 
Ray deliverod an address on “Windus nnd their Needs.” 


Many English ladies and gentlenien attended. 


sale. 
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S'uka and the Steam Engine 
oR 
THE WORLD'S PROGRESS. 
Let.us fancy, and fancying has been our work ever 


since the world began, that the great rishi Suka comes 
back to our midet to havea look at the nineteenth 


century civilisation. Doubtless, there would be much. 


which he could not make out, much which he, in his 
good old days, would not have even dreamt of. Es- 
pecially, if he go to England or America, he will 
seé things which, ifhe were an ordinary man, might 
boundlessly excite his curiosity and interest. The 
busy steamships ploughing the main, the busier traffic 
of nations, the huge workshops and manufactories 
which form a leading feature of the modern day 
world, electric trains, telegraphs, telephones, tatking 
machines and other vast and wonderful inventions 
and contrivances of the age—What will Suka. think 
of these? Supposing he is led to one of the great in- 
dustrial exhibitions of the day, will he not get stupefied 
with wonder ? The answer is, ‘Not likely.’ Alt the 
machines and manufactories of the world and all the 
wonderful inventions of the age will hardly succeed in 
eliciting from him a word of surprise, and if an enthusi- 
astic Locksley speak to him of the fairy tales of Science, 
and spread before him the vision of the wonders that 
would be—‘heavens filling with commerce, argosies 
of magic saiis—pilots of the purple twilight dropping 
down with costly bales’ and ‘the parliament of man 
and the federation of the world,’ he might smile and say, 
¢ What if these be ? These are no wonders ; you are but 
children.’ Even if ail the stars in heaven were made by 
the sheer might of man to shino in the day, and he were 
cnabled to cross from Mars to Venus and from Venus to 
Mercury as easily as from one room of a house to an- 
other,—nay, even if he were enabled to make a million 


new stars and launch them all into space, it is not likely 
that the philosophic calmness of our Suka would be dis- 
turbed with curlosity or wondex. Ask him if the world 
has not become better than it was in old days, and he 
would laugh and say, ‘What do you take the world to 
be? It is the Supreme Self, the Atman, changeless and 
eternal, shining through a vast. variety of conditions . 
(Upddhis) created by Maya (energy), MAyais constant 
and so your world neither grows nor decays, But this 
Miya, these Upédhis, and this world are only the dreams 
of the ignorant, To the wise all that is is God: all 
that is is God.' 

What could Suka mean ? The Upanishads say :— 

He who dwelling in the earth is within the earth, whom the 
earth does not know, whose body is the earth, who withio rules 
the earth is thy soul, the Inner Ruler, immortal. 

He who dwelling in the waters is within the waters, whom 
the waters do not know, whose body are the waters, who within 
tules the waters is thy soul, the Inner Ruler, immortal. 

He who dwelling in the fire is within the fire, whom the fire 
does not know, whose body is the fire, who within rules the fire 
ts thy soul, the Inner Ruler, immortal, 

It is one and the same Self that is in the earth, n 
the waters, in the fire, in the man, in the stone and in the 
animal, but it is in them under extremely different con- 
ditions. Man is different from the animal as such, the 
animal is different from the stone as such, the wind is 
different from fire as such, but as pure Existence man, 
animal, stone, wind, fire are all one.. All-things that 
are, have tfso facto this element of Existence, and this 
Existence is not a mere dead one, for the whole world 
is instinct and bristling with life. The stone that lies 
as dead is not realty so; it has a life and a conscious- 
ness peculiar to itself. It is this underlying exist- 
ence, this ultimate inner life and consciousness per- 
vading all through the universe, which is called the 
Self. Under certain conditions, (Upddhis as they are 
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called in Sanskrit) it appears asa man, under others axa 
stone, under others as a beast, under others asa star, 
and so on. As Swami Vivekdnanda says, As a 
man you are separate from the woman, as 3 humana 
being you are one with the woman. As a man you 
are separate from the animal, but asa living being, 
the man, the woimun, the animal, the plant are all one: 
and as crislence, you are one with the whole universe. 
That existence is God, the ultimate unity in this universe; 
in Him we are all one." This common unity manifests 
itself in an infinite variety of conditions, and forms what 
is called the universe. Alt the endless differences which 
we see ure differences only of conditions, of circumsian- 
ces. Indeed, the world is nothing but a mass of condi- 
tions superimposed upon-the Self, and creation means 
Nothing more then the superimposition of these condi- 
tions, or, to speak froma different standpoint, the mani- 
festation of these conditions. 

Now, as the totality of these conditions makes up what 
is seen as the world, the energy or power (Sakti or Maya) 
through which they become manifest is the sum-total of 
the energy in the universe. This sum-total, science assures 
us, is a constant quantity, Western science has conclu- 
sively established that the quantity of energy in the wortd 
is constant, ze., it cannot be tess one day, and greater an- 
other, tess in B.C., and greater in A-D. As our philoso- 
phers put it in their usual poetic way, the wife of the Lord 
—P&evati, Lakshmi, Sakti‘or Kati as she i3 called, is, 
though she has given’birth to children innumerable and 
worlds innumerable, yet a blooming girl What fol- 
tows? The Self or God is beyond growth and decay ; 
so also is Sree, ie., the energy which creates the diverse 
conditions through which that Selfshines. tis obvious 
therefore that the world, which is the combination of the 
Self and Sree—Prakriti and Pucusha—is incapable of 
progress and decay. {t cannot ‘be better ona day and 
worse another. All that is possibte is only change. The 
energy in it may be latent at one time and manifest at 
another, The energy in the seed, for instance, is latent, 
that of the tree is manifest ; and when the tree springs 
forth from the seed and grows, the enetgy in the 
world does not increase, no new thing is brought 
into it: there is simply.a change of conditions, The 
world as a whole neither improves nor declines. What 
were once seed, earth, water and air, now combine 
together and form a tree; and similarly when the tree 
is pulled down and cut up into chairs and tables, what 
really happens is simply a change of conditions. What 
was before of the form of a tree and called such, is 
now changed in form andis called a table or chair as the’ 
case may be. There is change only in name and form. 
Or, to put the same thing in another way, the new thing 
is in exsence the same as the old, but posterior in time, 
is different in sie and shape, iie., in space, and has a 
few more links in the chain of causation—in other words, 
ts different from the former in space, time and causality. 


So again in the building of a pyramid, in the construc- 
tion of a steam engine, in the demolition of an ancient 
castle, in the fulling down of an ancient empire, all that 
really happens is but a chanye of conditions, a change in 
mame and form, a change in time, space and causa- 
lity—neither ‘improvement nor decay so far as the tota- 
tity of the world is concerned. 

That there is nothing new under the sun is a piece 
of profound philosophy. Only it does not go far 
enough. There is nothing new under the sun and be- 
yond the sun, Continents became oceane, ocenns be- 
came ‘continents, mountains became seas, and seus be- 
came ntountains, mammoths died and man sprany—- 
did the world improve or decline? It did neither. All 
that really happened was only a change of conditions, 
a change in name and form, a change in time, space and 
causality. Soagain in the organisation of large joint stock 
companies, in the building of huge manufactories, in the 
vast and wonderful mechanical contrivances Of the age, 
‘in the steamship, the railway andthe thoug that 
shake mankiod’—in short, in- all that goes by the name 
of modern civilisation, there has been only change and 
Hot improvement, so far as the totstity of the world is 
concerned : the world as a whole has neither got better 
nor worse. All our civilisation is nothing, really speak. 
ing, but a change in name and forin, a change in time, 
space and causality. 

But is this change at least absolutely real? There 
might not have been any improvement, but has there 
been at least a real change? ‘No’ is the reply from the 
east and the west alike. Time, space and causality, 
says Kant, acre merely forms of the mind. ‘The name 
and form of the pot are not in the clay but in your mind, 
says Sankara. They are not where the mind is not mani- 
fest. The ming then, is a kind of spectacles: when you 
look through them, the world appears bound down anddi- 
versified with the conditions of time, spaceand causality— 
these innumerable names and forms, just as.to the jaun- 
diced eye everything appears yellow. It is given to man, 
and here is his highest privilege, to leave behind this dif- 
ferentiating mind—to remove at will the spectacles-like 
mechanism, sotospeak, which creates this world of names 
and forms, and soar into the regions of pure uncondi- 
tioned consciousness. In that blissful state of hatcyon 
rest andcalmness, the waves of names and forms die, und 
there is neither caste nor creed, neither steamship nor 
railway, neither animal nor man, neither mountain nor 
sea, neither male nor female,: neither death nor tife, 
neither heaven nor hell. Alt these immense worlds, all 
our glorious civilisation and alt the innumerable 
differences that attract and.repel us by turns, all vanish ; 
and what remainsis the pure unconditioned, eternal and 
blissful Self, the Atman or God. 

Itis said that there is a kind of magic oil known in 
Malabar, and that when a lamp is fed with it, the whole 
area illumined by its tight at once appears covered with 
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a multitude of ugly snakes crawling and creeping over 
one another. The dreadful vision continues until all the 
oil is consumed, and no one that sees it can, unless he 
knows the secret, ever take it for a vision. The mind 
may be likened to that magic oil. It has been steadily 
presenting to usa vision which we, not knowing the 
secret, have been mistaking for an eternal reality and 
got hopelessly terrified at. To him that knows the 
secret, there is po fear. 

All this world, this infinitely differentiated world to- 
gether with the improvements, as they are called, which 
have been introduced into it, is found to be a phantas- 
magoria presented by the magic lantern of the mind, a 
mere hallucination, and flies away like a dream after 
waking, when the great, profound and blissful secret of 
the Self is known and realised. A certain Brahmin per- 
formed a great sacrifice in honor of Indra, and the latter, 
pleased with him, asked him what he wanted. The ava- 
ricious Brahmin at once asked for the Kalpaka tree—the 
most favorite treasure of Indra, and the request was 
granted, The tree had one most remarkable property, 
and that was, that whatever its possessor thought in bis 
mind actually came to pass. The Brahmin thought that 
it would be well for him to have wealth, and at once 
thera came an abundance of gold and silver: he was 
gtastly pleased and then thought .it would be well to 
have kingdoms, and at once there came more kingdoms 
than he could rule: then he thought of wemen, and at 
once there wasa brilliant host of them. All these 
things happened so rapidly that the poor Brahmin 
thought they might all of them, -including tha tree, 
be a mere dream and pasa away, and so it was at once : 
the tree, the wealth, the kingdoms and the women, all of 
them vanished as suddenly as they came. The mind is 
such a Kalpakatree. It presents to us just such a vision 
as we want (or wanted before); the world is beautiful 
and pleasant, or ugly and miserable, and we nre happy or 
unbappy jost as the mind chooses. It is avery wonder- 
ful Kalpaka tree, this mind, and when we question 
its reality, and the reality-of the things it gives-us, the 
whole vision passes away and we find we have been 
dreaming. 

Absolutely speaking, then, all our civilisation, the 
triumphs ofscience, politics and philosophy, the glories of 
agricultura, industry and commerce, are nll dreams from 
which wa are all of us bound to awake some time or 
other,——a conclusion not perhapa palatable to some, 
but truth is truth ‘for alf chat.’ 

“The-reproach of being uapractical ls ofton made against 
thoee who are opis Eataed with the philosophic spirit=the 
may not bave tbe ry panaces for the cure of existing evils 
demanded by the philanthropist, whose partial remedy be is 
soapt to consider as such, and to apply with ill-considered 
action—bnt they who look deep dowa sce tho real romedy, 
though their words may fall as vain sounds on the ears of the 
world.’ —Pilgrim, 

» Pleasure { You're indocd a plessant thing, 

Althoagb ona must be damned for yon, no doubt.—Byron. 


3Janaka, 
ox 
HIS MIND WAS WITH THE PARAMATMAN. 
Br P. V. Ramaswa'm: Ra's, 
Barrister-at- Law. 


. ’ 

Janake the lord of the Videhas wasa RaAjarshi, ¢.¢., ® 
royal sage. Many were the hotly men that went to him 
for inatruction. He was ever ready to receive them aud 
do his best to enlighten their minds. A certain Brahma- 
ch&rin, who lived at some distance from Mithile the 
capital of the king preseuted himself at coart and address- 
ed Janaka as follows :—~ Sire, innumerable are the stories 
that I have heard of the greatness of your mind and the 
depth of your learning. There is no doubt that you 
cannot clear in matters epiritual. You are capable of 
revealing tbe Paramatman, they say, jn3t as you can shew 
a man the fruit in yonder tree in your garden. Yet yon 
are ever ia the midst of the affairs of atate. Thera is 
bardly a province of your kingdom which does not receive 
ead attention daily. The poorest among your subjsete 

ave andienve of you at all times of the day, They 
say, you have pees to give audience to your aabjects 
even at night, shonid the emergency of the case reqnireit, 
Again, you have been a most attentive busbaad and 
father; as a friend you bave been counted priceless. In 
conversation your powers have been seldom su 
Of all the sovereign princes in Jambudwipa you have 
managed your exchequer on the sonndest principles. There 
is not @ cowdy that you have to pay in the shape of debt. 
The pablio works in your realm, of al! other things, have 
received yonr constent care and application. Ju war you 
have been celebrated as o great leader. Your chariots, 
elaphants, horses and foot-soldiers have been the best 
equipped and disciplined in Jambudtofpa. There is no 
ape that thinke of drawing the sword against yon, for 

e knows there is no use in his doing eo. On afl state 
occasions the magnificence of the ceremouial of your coart 
has become proverbial among the people; I have soynelf 
witnessed a‘fanction at which yoa were seatéd on s Totty 
throne, like the sun in the orient, with a diadem each of 
the diamonds in which was of the sise of a pigeop's egg, 
Your courtiers were decked in garments brilliant as the 
aun, the moon and the atars. O king, how do yéu 
np the eqaanimity of your mind in the midet of all thia 
How have you been able to acqnire the title ‘ Risht’ in 
the midst of all this hubbub? How init that worldly 
grandeur bas not diverted your atlention?” The king 
replied with a smile of peace :—‘ O sage, yonr queetiona 
are moet pertiaeat. The ways of this world and the ways 
of the holy are often different. But there are instanoge 
in which the two go together. It is extremely diffealt to 
explain satisfactorily by meana of words how this hap- 

ns. Bat it in easy to indicate the same hy a j 
ilinetration. I request you will be so good as to submit 
to it, It is not my objeot to insnit you by it, bnt 
only to abew to you effectually what 7 mean.” The 
sage replied that at the auggestion of anch » great king 
and “Hishé be woald eubmit to anything; beoance 
Janaka was tever known to intend wrong with respect?to 
any oneon this mandane spbero. The king was pleased 
with the anawer given b: the sage. The head of the 
was abaved clean. Hebad a thin piece of cloth cimply 
to cover hia wai-t ; on hia head was placed a wide 
with a very low brim, coutaining qnicksilver. Fonr tall 
eoldiers of martial fame with drawn sworda attended on 
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him on four sides. The instructious of the king to these 
four men were therso:—~* Tako the sage round the city. 
Let there be music and dancing nt every stage. Tet 
evorything olse that would charta the seusos be placed 
in his way so as to attract his attention. At the same 
timo he is bound to sce that not a drop of the quicksilver 
in the plate is epilt, Should any be spilt, you must 
instantly cut off his head.” The sage heard the words 
of the king. Instantly his heart was with the plate. He 
went round the whole city. The journey began in tho 
morniug and ended in the eveuing Whes the king was 
engaged in his Japa Mandiram or prayer hall, the soldiers 
brought the sage to him. He requested the suge to pot 
the plate down. The sage did so and sat down quite 
exhausted on the turf in the vicinity of the editices by 
the aide of a fonntain where the lily welcomed the moou 
beams as they glanced through the foliage of the wood- 
lands around. The king requested the sage to narrate to 
him all that be bad seen iu che city as he weat round the 
streets. “Sire,” said tbe sage, “I can tell you nothing 
about anything that I saw, because, se a matter of fact, I 
saw nothing. My mind was with the plate of qnicksilver.” 
The king replied :—" Just 80; the best :ausic in the city 
waa got up for you. There was Punch and Judy every- 
where as you went. Theatricals were to be seen at every 
turn in the streets. Fair women, like the lotus and the 
Jessamine, amiled in your course. Elephaute with gorge- 
ous trappings followed you; horses caparisoncd with 
cloth of silver and gold preceded you. Perfumes, the 
moet agreeablo and costly were Sorat all round in censors 
of gold bedecked with priceless gems, But you noticed 
nothivg as your mind was with tbe plate. Similarly O 
sage, although in the midst of the cares of a kingdom 
anrrounded by all the splendour and magnificence appen- 
dant to it, I notice nothing about them or about those 
that dotight in thom because my mind ia with the Para- 
mStman.” The sage had his doubt most effectively clear. 
ed and departed in peace saying—" SAnti, SAnti, Santi.” 


The Harrow Wap. 


“For straight is the gate, and narrow ie the way 
that leadeth unto life, aud few there be that find it; 
but wide is the gate, and broad is the way and many 
oe be that go in thereat."—St. Matthew, VII, 


Troly the path is as a razor’s edgo, hard to tread ; for 
straight is the gate and uarrow is the way that leadeth 
unto life. The world is ever attacking as oo one side, 
seducing 08 on another, and who can always keep his 
thonghts in the celestial region P Even while we are yet 
enduring the tortnre that has tanght ns to look bevond 
these thinge of the senses for our fioal peace, the deep 
depression that levels all things to its own hideous de- 
formity may enter our gonls, and make us cry vainly to 
death to free ns from our pains, or the demon of raga 
seizes us—rage at the continuance of oor apparently un- 
merited euffering—seizes ns and tears ug, and we curse 
all the powers of heaven and earth in opr anger, with a 
Concentrated bitterness of soul that only those.who have 
experienced it can realisa, And though wa know. by ab- 
solute conviction that there is etting rid. efour past 

rma, and that it must be workad out to the aweet or 
the bitter end through ionumerable incarnations, the 
donbtings of Lucretius atill come pack to.our memory, 
with almost a wish that bis suggested solation might be 


practicable—doudtings whether man’s best hope wight 
not be to quench in annihilation his insatiable longings 
and his deep despnir. : 

Or again we ure relieved from our pains, and again the 
sun shines iuaclear sky. Then do the smiles of our 
frieods carry tv our aoule a.eti]l more subtle poison, for 
we ure ted to fancy that the life we so lately scorned and 
hated is still worth living, and the infinite poasibititics of 
tho future gleam in radiating colours as love again begins 
to lift her gauzy veil. Sodo our imaginations go on 
weaving the old unreal dreams. What help ia there for 
natures eo crossed and traversed by passion? They havo 
slept and droumed iu the arms of lust, and though wheu 
awakened they have seen and fled from her deformity, it 
seems as though she were again able to assume for them 
the mask of beauty; they have gazed into. tho abysucy 
of hate, and have indeed recoiled from their awful depths, 
but a power again urges them tothe brink. After hav- 
ing gone over the whole gamut of the sense-passions and 
foreworn them, again the passions shew their mastery— 
drawing as with @ magnet. 

What hope for one whi tives in so finotuating a state 
of mind, and is so unable to keep his son) in equilibrium ? 
and how can heexpect to attaiu to passionate franquillity— 
the very antithesis of bis present state P 

Krishna answers Arjuna “Let bim regain his kingdom.” 
Let him torn tho very passion of his nature to tho contest 
and hewillconquer. Let him oftener and oftener Jift 
his mind to the celestial regions and he will be reinvigo- 
rated hy some reflex from the great soule who dwell thore 
Let him conqner tranquillity hy fervency of spirit. 

One who realises this difficulty of controlling the: heart, 
and who desires to rid himself of these constant flaotua- 
tions of feeling should pursue his search in a aystematic 
aor oy and the following four rules may be taken as 

vides. 

. lst. Read the holy books—read them though tho 
hoart may be cold and torpid, and if indeed the slothful 
and despuiring quality of “Tamas” be at tho moment 
paramount there ig all (he greater necessity to end its 
reign, for alt the three qualities alternately dominate us, 
and the slow steady progress towards ection is only 
made permanent by arousing the nature whép invaded by 
the sloth of “ Tamas” and refusing to allow it to aink into 
the stagnation of lethargy, and by regtrainiog it when domi- 
nated by the passion of “Raja,” notil the duration of 
control by these evil forces is ually lessened, and the 
Dature tends more and more to anence in the tran- 
quillity of “ Satwa,” 

And out of that tranquillity. shall rise 

The end and healing of his earthly paina, 

Since the will governed sete the soul at peace. 

Tho soul of the angoverned is not his, 

Nor hath he knowledge of himself; whioh leckeu, 

How grows serenity? aod, wanting thet 

Whence shall he hope' for happiness P 

Read the holy books of all ages and all -peqptes, the 
Vedas, the Dhammapada, the Bible, the tend Aveata, 
and the Koran, whichever is found by practical experience 
to have most effect on the life, for we are all governed 
by our emotions and require ‘differgot influences. But 
above all and before all, read the Sang Celestial of the 
heavenly Krishna. 

2nd. Attand to any conversation about spiritual things 
you way havo the opportunity of hoariog*—attend to it 
SThis bearing or Sravanam fe more linportant thay even Feading 
Holy books for, while the latter may bewilder aad mislead, the 
former will not, provided it is from « proper guru who heg realised 


the treth ; besides, it hes all the immense advan of the e 
to-eye teaching.—Ep. nee a 
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whether you understand it fully or not; whether it is to 
ou & Mere statement of trnisms, or whether, as is more 
ikely, its metaphysical philosophy seems to soar above 
your bead. Store in your memory whatever you can 
grasp, foratime will come when you will understand 
more folly, ard your future progress will be facilitated 
by what you may now learn. 

3rd. Realise as fully as possible the current opinions 
about doty in the socicty and nation in which yon have 
beeu born and brought up. However much you may have 
—or think you have—transeended the ordinary current 
potions of morality, the study and comparison of the 
opiniona of others is a necessary part ef your education. 
The,reader may here remark that this ix ns it were the 
prelusle or commencement of that ‘intelligent lovking 
into the hearts of men” which is oe of the rules laid 
down by those who desire to advance iu knowledge, 
though its complete attainment, it uced scarcely he said, 
is impossible til] many stages of initiation huve been 
assed. This .purely intellectual comparison of opinions 
Tor one’s own standpoint might seem at first sight an- 
pecessary compared with personal advance in holiness, 
but the student cannot too soon prasp the iden that for 
the attainment of perfection the whole nature must be 
cultivated equally, and the fewer painful re-adjnstwents 
of the equilibrium that may snbsequently be required, 
with the help of the master. the less trouble will he give 
and the ateadier will be his progress. 

4th. Act so as to give yourself only satisfaction. This, 
the fourth rote in the descending scale, deals more espe- 
cially with the physical nature. Act so as never to incur 
tho upbraidings of conscience. Should experience have 
taught that any act is followed by inward sbame, avoid 
that act iu future; and as the whole nature deve- 
lopes conscience developes also. What might previ- 
cusly have been done without o qualm will now 
evoke the stings of shame, for as the standard become 
more exalted so will the inward pressure hecome more 
severe till we make the outer accord with the inner, So 
the traveller along the narrow way pnrsues its course 
ofter uatold failores in the innnmerahle diverging paths 
which we have tried and found misleading. Yes, con- 
science is indeed the ever sharpened goad that will never Ict 
na rest; itisturned into on instrament of torture when 
in our waverings we are led to embrace a lower life, but 
itis the surest guarantee of our God-head, and contains 
ig itself the potency of all progress. 


(From the Problems of Hidden Life—By Pilgrim). 


Seekers after Good. 


1. NANDA, THE PARIAH SAINT 
(Continued from page 18.) 


Hewxcerouty it became the one passiun of Nanda’s life, to 
visit the great temple of Natardija. Day and night be 
would pant for it. While working in the fields, while 
staying nut home, whiie laying himself down to sleep, 
always his mind was with the great God dancing us it 
were the uncensing dance of creution, destruction and 
maintenance. Every day bo would think of begging his 
master to let him go to Chidainlmram, but day after day 
passed without bis venturing to de so, for fear of a refusal. 
He wonld tell-his friends every duy, ‘I go to Chidambaram 
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to-morrow,but a great many fo-morrows became to-days 
and he had not gone: be became a veritable ‘dupe of to- 
morrow’ and bie very friends began to nicknsme him ‘one 
that goes to-morrow’ (Tirundlaipdedr). 

In the meantime, tho pariah community of Adhanir, 
among whom, true dhakéi (devotiou) was a thing altogether 
unknown, observed first with cnriosity und then with 
alarm, the change that -was coming oyer Nanda, The 
constant repetition of the holy name of Siva, the freqnent 
besmearing of the body with sacred ashes, the exercises of 
meditation, in which ho was often ongaged, and more even 
than these, the thorough change that had come over the 
inner man, his extrene meekness and humility, his con- 
stantand involontary references to God, his inability to 
talk of anything but Him and His glory, his self-absorb- 
tion even in the midst of work, caused real uneasiners 
in the minds of his ignorant kinsmen, to whom any kind 
of deviation from the accustonied ruf of life was a pource 
of fear. He would seldom mix in the cruel and barbarous 
sports of his consmanity; meat and toddy lost their «way 
over him, Butoherry was an act of abomination iu bis 
eyes, ond he discouraged it whenever he had occasion. 
Often while the rest of the community was engaged in 
quarrel or gossip, he wonld unconcernedly repose nnder 
some tree and meditate: he would look at the worderfal 
creation nroond him, admire the anceasing miracles of 
theuniverse—plan's, rivers, mountains, trees, ete.,and say, 
‘Ah, allthis deceptive phenomenal wealth is the glory 
of that one foot of Natardja so firmly planted down. 
Beautiful as all this is, let me O God cross over to you 
and see you notas you seem, but as you are.’ Then he 
would fix his miud on the raised foot of Nataraja and 
pray with eyes filled with tcars to be sheltered under ita 
blissfal shade of wisdom. One day Nando had long sat 
meditating in this way till his oyes were suffused with 
tears of joy and himself passed into a state of ecstatic 
trance, when a curions neighhopr went near him, 
and finding him nnconscions and his body wetted 
with tears, gave the alarm to the whole community 
that something was wrong with Nands. The report 
fonnd ready acceptance on all sides, and soon our 
poor friend was redely shaken and disturbed and was at 
once demanded an explanation ;. hut all that he conld say 
was, Knowing that there iso God, who can help wor 
shipping Him ?', which of course waa not found 'satisfac- 
tory, The result was that a conncil was at once formed on 
the spot, and it was unanimously resolved by the wise of 
the community, that Nenda’a malady was due tofthe fault 
of not having held feasts for thcir gods more frédnently, 
and that therefore one should be celebrated the very 
next day. 

Grand were the preparations that were made for the 
feast. A huge pandal (shed) wan ereoted and decorated 
with plantain trees, coconnuta, mango leaves ahd flegs 
Fowls and eheep were procured in abundance for sacrifice. 
A Valinva priest cf oraoular fame was called in, and gro- 
tesque olay figures of the wighty gods of wonderfal 
names—Veeran, Frulan, Kdfteri, Veryon, Nandt, Ohdmundy 
Nallakarupen, Pettannan, Pavadiand a multitude of others 
too unmerous to be mentioned hers, were made. The next 
morning, the whole village gathered togother ueder the 
pandal. Tho olay gods were arranged in order of importance 
fowls-and shee; and pots of toddy were ready for the feast. 
Nanda waa held by main force, for whioh however there 
wus no need, in the centre of the ausembly, aud-the high 
priest Vallavanar shvok his d marukam (a little drum) ; 
und at once there was a wild blowing of horns and a 
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reckless beating of ‘drums and timbrels lead’ and, as soon 
as they stopped, the holy priest got iaspired; xod had 
descended anto him, and he rose making all sorts of hide- 
ous cries; about teu penple held him down, perbaps to 
prevent his escape to heaven. Thus held lowa, and 
shaking forth his damarukam, he delivered with uppro- 

riate yestnres the fotlowiog oracular utterances. ‘Nandan, 
Ee cai: Nendan--Mandans-Naadac-tepocesnadditl the 
big long-haired devil which resides in the market tamarind 
tree; it will make him laugh and weep and run and taik 
and sleep’ (many people do these things without the help 
of the devil), and be askod, ‘Does he vot do all these ?’, to 
which there was a tumultuous roply of, ‘ aye, aye, how 
true the oracle, how right !’. Nanda said ‘nothing but 
thonght within himself, ‘O Lord bow wonderfal is thy 
dance! Here is a wonderfal scene being played iu Thy 
endless dramal’, ‘Kill a hundred sbeep’, continued the 
oracle, ‘and two buudred fowls aud offer them with pots 
of toddy to god Karuppan and bis brothers, and they say 
that Nandn will at once be cured. The great gods are 
extremely angry with you for baving neglected them so 
long.’ The oracle ceased and immediately a large danc- 
ing group of middle aged Pariahs was arranged aud they 
saDg, 


Peddri great, the guardian dey 

Of nll our fields, poor Nanda save! 
Nanda added, 

None but Nates‘an has that power, 

For he's my chosen lord and tover. 
They sang, 

O Vira dark with turband buge, 

Beneuth thy feet we seek refuge. 
Nanda gaid, 

No turbaud could you make for ono 

Who titteth att these wortds alone. 
They sang (admiringty), 

Irula fat with aspect brave, 

Thy betty is of goats the grave. 
Nanda, 

Trust not, ye fools! to demons base, 

But Him who is alt tove and grace. 


The enthusiastic daucers heard not Nanda, or at auy 
rate heeded him uot; but the dance was followed’ by a 
more serious affair—the butchering of junocent fowls and 
sheep. Nanda rose and vehemently protested againat it, 
bntin vain; be eloquently preached to tnem about the 
grace and glory of the Creator, invited them to throw away 
their wicked gods and barbarons sacrifices and exborted 
them to join with bim in the worship of the beantifol, 
eternal Natardja, but all hie words were as ls cast be- 
fore the swine; nay, worse than that, tended to 
atreogthen thecarrent notions about his maduess. Nanda 
turned away from tbat ignorant maltitada in sorrow, and 
filled with pity for thom prayed to God that they might 
be saved, With every moment of prayer, the longing to 
visit Chidambaram gained new streagth, till it grew irre- 
pressible aud forced him to apply to bis master for leave. 
After considerable hesitation, the Brahmin landlord was 
asked ; but in the meanwhile, the pious devotees of Peddri 
and company, finding tbat their gods had no power over 
Nanda, bad carried their appeal to the more powerful 
tribunal of their visible agricultural god—the said Brah- 
min landlord, who unlike the invisible gods voucheafed a 
prompt enqniry. Naoda appeared before bis mester just 
a little afver the sbove depntation hed gone from there, 
and made his application.;,Tbe landlord was-greatly en- 


raged nt tho silly aud impertinent request as he took it, 
and exclaimed, ‘Eh, you want to visit Ohidambaram, 
you Pariah foot, you want to become a brahmin I suppose, 
you regue, you deserve to be whipped for this imperti- 
nence. You-vi-sit-Chi-dam-baram!!. Poor Nanda was 
thanderstruck, he felt himself nndone nnd retarne:! weep- 
ing without spenking a word. He went to ti. shade 
of bis favourite tree, and there wept iu torrents, ‘O God’, 
he said to himself,‘ How crnel art thon! I have no right 
to blame the brahmin, be of course spoke under Thy 
prompting, for not an atom moves save at Thy bid- 
ding. I am a poor Pariah too low for:Thy grace, At 
how cold art thou! Thoa hast no pity on this wretch. 
ed, miserable, forlorn creatnro. I have nothing to 
be proud of—no wealth, no beauty, no fame, no learn. 
ing and ox if this wore not enough, I am a bora low 
caste bondsinan. All this was nothing to me, so long 
as Thad hope of Thy grace, and now I have been de. 
prived even of that. Ob God, bow then canI live!’ He 
even meditated suicide, saying, ‘I shall do away with this 
my life and die a victim to Thy cruelty.’ Bat bupe, that 
most wonderful of all things, again asserted itsclf, and 
ofter a few hours of weeping, be thought within binnself, 
‘God knows what is best for me, infnitely better than | 
ito.. Ishutt resign mysetf to His will in all thiags great 
and smail. | amo rebetiions spoilt ebild, andtill 1 learn 
obedierce and cheerful resignatiov, bow can I obtain His 
grace ? The Brahmin master might relent ; and I am sare, 
when | am fit to enter His presence, I shall be ullowed to 
do so.’ A few days aftor, a second application was made 
fer leave with a simitar result of refugal combiued witb 
rebuke; but the disappointment this time had a different 
effect on him; he consoted himself with the ideo 
that he was oot yet fitted for the holy presence, and 
that therefore he should strive to be more pious aud 
god-loving and purer in heart. He redonbled his 
meditation, that there migbt not be in his wakiog state 
a single moment in which God was forgotten, curtailed 
bis honrs of sleep, danced in a wild and ecstatic way both 
morning and evening, and at otber times wept for God's 
grace or rejoiced over bis illimitable glory. In the stream, 
1n the bird, in the tree, in man, in short, wherever he saw 
life, there he felt the presence of Natar&ja; and under the 
sway of this strange fancy, often played with fhe stream, 
embraced the tree, ran after the bird and did’ thousand 
other wild things which positively confirmed bis kinamen 
in the idea of his lunacy. They, poor folk, $risd all sorts 
of remedies, even bound him by fetters and tortured him, 
bat allin vain. Even while being tortured, ha would not 
turn away from his Naterdja fo get angry with his per- 
secators, and if the physical soffering was unbearable he 
ewonld say, ‘O Lord, the fanit ie not theirs, nothing is done 
bat at Thy inward prompting, forgive them, if only for 
my hamble sake.’ Te him everything in the world was 
divine, and bis love and tenderness to living creatures 
was simply boundless: be would feed the ants with sagar, 
wonld take vp the worms from the roadside lest they 
might be scorched by the sun or crashed uuder the fect of 
the passera-by, play with children and enjoy the music 
of the birds as if be were himself one of them. 

In the meanwhile however, the harvest time bad 
come and, his kinsmen being desperately engaged 
with him, work in the fields really snffered. The 
landlord got enraged and eent for his slaves. All 
of them came except Nanda, and related everything 
that happened, The Brahmin angrily dismissed them 
and sent for Nanda, Nanda came, bowed to bis mas- 
ter and stood. The Brabmin was greatly surprised at tho 
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remarkable degreo of joy, calmness and humility that 
abone in his face. It clearly struck him that Nanda was 
no ordinary man, and that what was misconstrued by the 
ignorant'Pariahs as m&dneas was vothing but an extra- 
vagance of piety and fervour; buthe did not want to 
encoarage him, aud got really angry when the reqnest to 
go to Chidambaram was put forward; yet he was moved 
at the extremely piteous, sincere. and imploring way in 
whiéb it was urged and the quivering and suspense with 
which his reply was awaited, as if a soul's destiny hung 
upon his ono word; and so he gently replied, ““ Nanda, 
you area really good fellow, but have fallen into wild 
Ways; you have'not heen doing your work yroperly of 
Iate. This is the barvest season, the coro haa to be reap- 
ed, after all tbe harvest is gathered in, I shail give 
you leave to go to Chidambaram, No sooner wns this 
said than Nanda sprang into tho fields dancing and ieap- 
ing like a wild deer, anda few hours tater, agnin cniled 
atthe Jandlord’a backyard. When the Brahmin asked 
why he was wanted, Nanda replied, ‘Do me. the favor, 
dire, to go with me into tho fields, and led the way 
followed by his master ; and what wasthe latter's wonder 
when he foand that the whole of his vast paddy felda 
had been reaped and the harvest gathered in like a 
mountain of gold—all the work of a single man, and ‘that 
in tho space ofa few hours! He eould hardly beliave 
bin eyes, and atruggled to know if he was not dreaming ; 
what he saw was, however, no vision but a concrete and 
thorough rentity, and when convinced of this, he could 
only say, ‘Nauda, you conld not have done this work, nor 
all your kinsmen together, what a miracle has God 
worked in my fields throogh you. This is the reward of 
your devotion—the proof to na incredible fools, of your 
greatness. Nanda, you are the grentest, holiest and purest 
man that I have known, God's dearest bhakta, nh! whet 
asin have I committed by treating you as my slave,— 
from this moment, Iam thy slave and this whole estate 
jeyours. Bless me and recommend mo to that high God 
who is so near and dear and kind to you.’ 

Nanda’s feat was at the same time a miracle and not a 
miracle—pot a miracle in the superstitions sense generally 
attached to the word, buta miracle, & genuine miracle 
in that it was beyond the power and comprehension of 
ordinary men. Moat of ns are ignorant of the resources 
of love. Its intensity, its abundance, and jts wonderfal 
possibilities are foreign to onr mediocrity and when mea- 
sured hy our Icaden standard, appear legendary. Love rolls 
the hills, leaps over the seas, annihilates the elements and 
shakes the universe. What can it not do and what has it 
not doue ? It is the energy of tbe Soul, nay it is the Soul it- 
self, and when Nanda threw his whole soul into the work on 
which hang the fulfilment of his life’s ambition, the result 
was miracalous, divine. The astonnded Brahmin fell at his 
feet ; and here by the way, it mny be. said to the oredit of 
our caste a)stem, that however rigorous it may be on 
the sooial plane, it has ever been liberal on the religions 
ove. Many of the saints worshipped in our temples are 
men of the lower castes, some «f them being of the very 
Jowent ; and the Brahmin is an rendy to-day re he was in 
the days of Nanda to fall at the feet of any man irrespeo- 
tive of onste, if any high religions merit bo at Tenst 
plaus: = clnimed. anda ren to his master, raised him 
up, repentedly fell at his feet and with tears in his 
eyes said,’ My jord, what asin have yon committod by 
bowing to yonr Pariah alavo’ to which the Brahmin replied, 
‘you are no longer oither a Pariah ora slave, you the 
boliest of men, the greatest of bhakias. Go to Chidam- 
baram, but bless me hefore you go, forgive me for my 


treatment of you and recommend me to God's High Grace.’ 
And saying this he took Nauda's bands aod placing them 
on his head implored him to give him some parting ad vioe. 
‘ This is all that your humble slave conl: say my lord’, said 
Nanda, ‘Love God as well as you Jove svar wife, children, 
Innds and wealth, What more QO lord ives this uncultared 
slave know ? The Brahmin looked up at the radiant face 
of Nauda and worshipping him once again-relactantly 
let him go. With great many kindly expressions they 
parted ; but hardly had Nando gonca few yards, when the 
Brahmin ran ap to him aud asked, ‘Nanda, dear 
Nanda, O my gurn, when may I see you buck P when will 
you return P?’ Nanda replied, ‘ Now O my master, we part 
once for all. Q my lord, who really guea to Obidam- 
baram, and comes back P I Jonthe again to enter into this 
mortal coil. My master, I hope so longer to retarn,’ 


‘The Brahmin did vot anderstand what Nanda said, but we 


may perbaps du from the sequel of the narrative. 
(To be concluded.) 


bow to kill out anger. 


The renowned philosopher, Sree Vidy&rncya Swimi 
gives in hie ‘ Jivanmnkti Prakarana’ the following 
advice to the Mamnksha (aspirant for salvation) as to 
how anger may gradoally be overcome :— 

When roa are tempted to get angry with othera, yon 
should address your miud and say, “ Oh, mind !if you would 
get augry with those who do mischief to you, then why do 
you not getangry with anger itself ? For it does the greatest 
mischief; it prevents a man from attaining the four great 
ends of life—charity, wealth, happiness and salvation aud 
throws him into hell (evea before his death) : therefore 
there is no enemy worse than angor.” Tbe meaning of 
this truth should be H aeyond thought upon, and yon 
should get an; with anger. By doing this you will 
attain peace and salvation. hen anger grows so far as 
‘to give birth to ahnse and blows, it at once destroy: 


3 all 
charity and fame: when it does vot develop to this fall 
extent, it soorches the mind at least. Therefore how 
could anger, which gives rise toso mach mischief here 
and hereafter ever spring in the minds of the sages P_ To 
think as above is the best means of killing out anger. 

When others get angry with you, youshoald not think, I 
have doue no wrong. hy do these pecple get angry with 
mo who am innocent’, and get angry with them in retorn. 
You are not really innocent, for is it uot a great wrong 
that you have not yet crossed beyond the three bodies 
(Sthila, Sikeshma and Kérana) aud attained the bliss of 
wisdom P Tha attainment of gndna is the true innocence ; 
and nntil you haveattained that, how could you think 
that you are innocent 

There is yet another means by which we may avoid 
being provoked hy others’ anger towards us; aud that is 
that we should regard those that get angry with us as our 
benefactors and feel thankfnl to them for their anger; for 
by getting angry with ns, they reveal to us onr faults and 
strengthen out atrdgya (non-attachment). To do us this 
service, they sacrifice their owa peace of mind and there- 
fore wy should feel al] the more thankfal to them. Think. 
ing in this way is a great help to us. 


“ Give up ail argumentation and other distractions. Is 
thero anything in thin dary intotlectnal jargon P .It only 
throws the mind off ita ualauce and disturbs it. So give up 
all vain talk. Read oaly those books which have been written 
by persous who h::. had realisation." —-Swami Vivekdnanda. 


“ ach is great in bis own Place.” 


(An abstract of a lecture) 
4 
Swa'st VivewaNanpa, 

Everr man should take up hia own ideal and endeavour 
to accamplish it; that is a aurer way than taking wp other 
men's idenls, which he cin never hope to accomplish. For 
instance, we take a baby and at once give him the task 
of walking twenty miles, either the bahy dies, or one in 
ath usand will craw! the twenty miles to reach the end 
exhansted and half dead. ‘That is what wo generally try 
to do with the world. All men and women, in any 
society, ara not of the same mind, capacity, or of the same 

ower to understand a thiny; they must have different 
ideals, and we have no right to sneer at any ideal. Let 
every one do the best he can for his own ideal. I ahould 
not b+ judged by yours aor you by mine. The apple tree 
shonid uot be judged by the standard of the oak nor the 
oak by that ofthe apple. To judge the apple tree you 
must take the apple standard and for the oak its own 
standard, and so with alt of us. 

Duity in variety is the plan of creation. However men 
and women may vary iodividually, thore is anily in the 
back ground. The different individual characters and 
olasses of men Aud women are natura! variations ia the 
law of crention. Hence, we saght uot to judge them by 
the same standard uor put the same ideal before them. 
Such a course creates only an unnatural struggte, and 
the result is that man begins to hato himself and is 
hindered from becoming roligious and good. Our duty 
ig to encourage every one in bis struggle io live up to bis 
own highest ideat aud strive to make that ideal as uear 

sible to the trutb. 

a the Hindu system of morality we hud that this fact 
hes beea recognised from very ancieut times, aud in their 
scriptures and bonks on.othics different rules are lnid 
down for the different classes of mea—for the house. 
holder the Sanydstn (the man who has renounced tha world) 
aod the student, The life of every individoal, according 
tothe Hinda Scriptures, has its peculiar duties apart 
from what belongs to universal bnmanity; to each stage 
of life certain datics nre attached by its own nature. No 
one of these stages of life is superior to the other; the 
life of the married man is quite as great as that of the 
maa who is uot murried, bat who has devotad 
bimself to religious work. The-scavenger ia the street. is 
an great end glorions as the king on the throne, Take the 
king off his throne, mako him da the work of the scaveu- 
gerand see how he fares. Take the scavenger.and see 
how he will role. It is useless to say that the mau who 
Hives ont of the world ix a greater man than be who lives 
iu the world; it is much more difficult to live in the 
world and worship God than to give it up and live a free 
and easy life. The bousehotder marries and cacrics on 
bis duties as @ citizen, and the duties of the maa who 
gives up the world are to devots his energies only to 
religion, 

If a man goes ont of the world to worship God he must 
not think that those who live in the world aod work for 
the good of the world sre not worshipping God ; neither 
must those who live in the world, for wife and children, 
think that those who give up the world arelo® vagabonds. 

bh is great in his own place. 

This thonght I will illustrate by a story. 
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A certain King used to inquire of all the Sanyusine that 
came to his country, ‘* Which is the greater wan—ho who 
gives up the workl aud becomes a Sanydein, or le who 
lives in the world and performa his duties aga house- 
holdor 2” Many wise men tried to solve thig problem. 
Some asserted that the Sunydein was the greater, upon 
which tho King donmnded that they should prove their 
ngsertian, When they coald not, he ordered them to marry 
and become househotders. Then others came-and anid 
“The householder who porform his duties is the greatur 
man.” Of them, too, the Kine demanded the proofs. When 
they could not give then ho made there alao settled down 
ax houacholders. At Inst there camo & young Sanydsin 
and the King put the sume question to him. He auswercd 
“Bach, O King, is equally great iu bis place.” “ Prove 
this to’ me,” said the King, ‘I will prove to you,” 
said the Sunydsin, “ But you must first cowe and live as I 
do fora few days. that I may be able to prove to you 
what I aay.” The King conseuted aud followed the 
Sanyisin out of his own territory aud passed through 
mony territories, until they came to another kingdom. In 
the capital of that kingdom a great ceremony wax going 
on, The King and the Sanydsin heard the sound of drums 
and musio, andoricrs aod the people werprassembled in 
the streets in gala dress, and a great proclamation was 
beiug made. The King and the Sanydsin stoud there to 
see what was going on. The crier was saying that the 
princoss, the danghter of the King of that country, was 
going to choose a hasband from among those assembled 
before her. © : 

It waa un old custom in India for pripcesses to choose 
buebands in this way, and each one had certain ideas 
of the sort of mau she wauted for a husband ; come 
would have the handsomest man; others would lave 
only the most learued, othera woald have the richest 
and so on. The privcess, ia the most splendid urray, 
was carried on a throne, and the anneancement wax made 
by oriers that the privcesa so-and-so was about to choose 
abuaband. Then all the princes of the peighbuurhood 

ut on their bravest attire aud presented, themselves 
efore her. Sometimes they, too, had theirj ows vriers to 
enumerate their advactages, aud the reasoga ‘why they 
hoped the princess would choose them  Theprinvess was 
taken ronnd and she looked at them aud beard what they 
hed to offer, and if she was not pleased.she. asked hor 
to move on, and no more notice was teken of the 
rejected euitors. If, however,: the priacess was; pleased 
with any one of them, ahe threw a garlaud upon him and 
he hecame her hushand 

The princess of the country to whicl: our King and the 
Sanydsin had come waa having one of these interesting 
ceremonies, She was the moat beautiful prinpess uf the 
world, and the husband of the princese wonld be ruler 
of the kingdom after her fathers death. The iden of 
thie privceas was to marry the handsumest man, but she 
coald not find the right one to please her. Saveraixti ge 
these meetings had taken place, and yet the princer< had 
not selected any one. Thin meeting was the niost plen- 
did of all; more people than ever bad come to it, and it 
was a most gorgeous scene. Thed princess catoo in onfe 
throne, aud the bearers carried ber from placa to place. 
She does vot seem to care for anyone evan on aaganion, 
and every one hasalmeet become disappointed: that this 
meetiug too is to he broksa up without anyanabeing choren 
as tha husband of the princess, Just then mmeca young 
maa, a Sanydein a8 hupndsome as if the;snn, bad come 
down to the esrth, and be stauds jo ong.wonner of the 
assembly seeing what is going or. The throve With the 
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princess comes near him, and as soon as she sees the bean- 
tifal Sanydsin, she stops and throws the garland over 
him. The young Sanydsin seizes the garland aud throws 
it off, exclaiming “ What nonsense do you mean by that? 
Tama Sanydsin, what is marriage tome?” The King 
of that'conntry thinks that perhaps this man is poor, so 
does vot dare to marry the princess, so he says to him 
“with my danghter goes half my kingdom now, and the 
whole kingdom after my death,” aud puts the garland 
again on the Sanydsin. The young man throws it off once 
more, saying “ What nonsense is this? J do not want to 
marry,” and walks quickly away from the assembly. 

Now the princess fell so much in love with this young 
man that she said “I mast marry this man or I shall die;” 
and she went after him to bring him back. Then our 
other Sanydsin, who had hronght onr King there because 
of the controversy, said to the King—“ King, let us follow 
this pair ;” so they walked after them, but at a good dist- 
ance behind. The young Sanydsin who had refused to 
marry the princess, walked out into the country for seve- 
ral miles, when he came to a forest, and struck into it 
and the princess followed him, and the other two followed 
them. Now this young Sanydsin was well acquainted 
with that foreat, and knew all the intricate passages in it, 
and suddenly he jamped into ono of these ann disappeared 
and the princess conld not discover him. After trying for 
a long time, to find him, she sat down under a treo and 
began to weep, forshe did not know the way to get ont of 
the forest again. Thon our King and the other Sanydsin 
come up to her and said “Do not weop, we will show yon 
the way out of this forest, but it is too dark for ns to find 
it-now. Horeisa big tree; let us rest under it, and in 
the morning we will go early aud show you the road to get 
mute? 


Now a little bird and his wife. and three little baby- 
birds lived on that tree in anest. This little bird looked 
down and saw the three people under the tree, and said 
to his wife, “My dear, what shall be done; here are some 

eats in the honse, and it is winter, and we have no fire P” 
Bo he flew away and got a bit of bnroing frewood in his 
beak and dropped it before the guests and they added fnel 
to it and made a blazing Gre. But the little hird was not 
satiefied; he raid agaiu to his wife “ My dear, whatshall 
we do, there is nothiog to give these people to eat, and 
they are hnogry and we are householders; it is onr daty 
to feed any one who comes to the honse. I must do whatI 
can, I will give them my hody.” So he plunged down 
into the midst of the fire and perished. The guests saw 
him falling and tried to save him, but be was too qnick for 
them, and dashed into the fire and waa killed. The little 
bird’s wife saw what her husband did, and she said “ Here 
are three persona and only one little bird for them to eat: 
it is not enongh ; it is my duty as a wife not to et m: 
husband's effort be ia vain; let them have my body also”, 
and she plonged down into the fre and was buroed to 
death. Then the three baby-birds, when they enw what 
was done, and that there was still not enough food for 
the three gnoste, said “Our parents have done what they 
could and still it is not enongh ; it is our duty to carry on 
the work of our parents; let our bodies go too”, and they 
all dashed down into the fire. The three people could not 
eat these birds, and they were amazed at what they saw, 
Somehow or other they passed the night without focd, 
and in the morning the King and the Sany:isin showed the 
Princoas the way,and she went back to her father. Thon 
tho Sanydein said to the King:—‘ King, you have seen 
that oaoh is great in his own plaice. If yon want to live 
in the world, live like those birda, ready at any momont 


to sacrifice yourself for others. If you want to renounce 
the worid be like that young man, to whom the most 
beantifa woman and a kingdom were as nothing. If you 
want to be a honecholder hold yoor life a sacrifice for the 
welfare of othera; and if yon choose the life of rennncia- 
tion, do not even see beanty and money and power. Hach 
is great in his own place, but the dnty of the one is not 
the duty of the other.” 


Elements of the Veda’nta. 


CHAPTER !1.—HAPPINESS. 


“To be happy, to possess eternal life, to be 
in God, to be saved—all these are the same. All 
alike mean the solution of the problem, the aim 
of existenca............ Happiness has no limite 
becanse God has neither tone nor bounds, und 
becanse bappiness is nothing bat the conquest 
of God throngh love.” 

The beantifn] scene on the Jumna described in the last 
chapter did not close with the resnscitation of the calf. 
T4naki’s® words raised new topics and gave an altogether 
sew turn to the general conversation of the vonfreres. The 
first ta speak after the calf arose was Gopi Maitreyi. 

She said, ‘Krishna, sister Janaki's words have crea! 
eda donbt in me. She stated that bappinesa is the en 
which all alike seek. Is not that a low and unworthy aim 
in a world where misery stares ns in the face all around P 
Had not rather charity and love be set up as the ideal P 
Yon only are worthy to clear this my donbt; so enlighten 
we, O Krishna.’ 

‘Maitreyi, my love,’ said Krishna, ‘A certain child was 
weeping, it could not say, it did not iteelf exactly know 
what it wanted. It wanted something and cried. It was 
affered a doll; it tarned it over and over for a while, but 
soon cast itaway. Then a frnit was offered ftoit; jt ate 
alittle bit of it and then threw it away in anger, Theh 
@ picture was tried, then a book, theo a toy, but the child 
id not get com antil it had what i¢ sought hi 
that child, you do not know what yon really want andtry 
sae thing efter another, hat your mind can uever rest nn. 
lass it obtains what it really seeke—permanent and all- 
knowing bjiss. Youcannot help seeking this eternal 
fins, the great Self, any mote than a stone thrown ap can 
belp falling towards the earth. Everything fh the .dnf- 
werse is constantly gravitating towards it congoiously or 
wmconsciously. All other things will please fot «time 
aad then willbe thrown away. How many, thitgs bave 
gon not yourself tried within these fow years and thrown 
eway P Do you not remomber, that once on these vi 
ands, yon desired me to get yonr jewels made like the wil 
Sowers of the forest and put into them their amell too P 
Toomplied with yoar reqnest, but inafew months yon 
ad tired of them. Now yon want to exercise charity and 

e and help the world—a mnch nobler ond a more non- 
edifah desire than your former one. Bat in both, 
the end eought for is happiness, for desire means want, 
imsnfflciency of happiness ; and yoa will fee] misarable un. 
das you are allowed to help the world. Like the ohild I 
= of, you have not yet underatood what you soek. The 

ef who steals, the rafian who mardera, the edidier who 
‘falls without a marmar on the field of battle, the patriot 
ho loves:hie conntry more than his home, the fover that 
is busy weaving love songa—all alike seek happiness onty, 
bat in extremely different things. Theeod is the anme, 
“oa saggaetions iat tbe muting apa Mathai eat eee 
Bhima with the Gopis is not proper, we hare mbetitnted the Tapes 
Jdoeki and Sivithri respectively.—Ep. 
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the means differ, some being good, some bad, others in- 
diferent. But you may be sure of this that no external 
thing can ever give you what you seek. Truo und perma. 
nent happiness is only possible, when the bunt after ox. 
ternal things is given up as futile and the mind subsides.” 

Maitreyi was eatinfied with the reply, but Gépi Girgi 
asked ‘ Ig it not selfish, O Krishna, to seok this happiness 
which you yourself call the self P” 

‘No, my dear,’ replied Krishna, ‘The happiness J speak 
of is all-bappiness, all-knowledge, sll-permanence ; it is 
infinite. De you thiuk that that iufiuite blisa ia immured ip 
what you call tyoursolf’ and ¢ wyself’, P The ocean is more 
easily swallowed up by one of its droplets, the universe is 
more readily devoured by an atom, than the great, bound- 
less, unconditioned and eterna) bliss called the Self is cram- 
med up within your little frame, ‘Yoursclf’ and ‘myself’ 
denote little, exclusive, differentiated and nurrow things ; 
for what ia ‘yourse)f’ ia not ‘myself’, and what is‘ myself’ 
is not ‘yourself.’ You cali your mind and body ‘yourself’; 
hut all notions of your being a body, an external thing, und 
all the wild goose chase of your mind must cease before the 
happiness of the Self can be realised. So loug as you thiuk 
yourself as spart from others, you are little and this in- 
finite happiness cannot be realised. Giva up your little self 
and the great Self standa revented. Selfishness is the worst 
enemy tothis high realisation. It limits one's vision, 
makes one little, reduces one to a worm and how then 
could theinfinite Self be perceived ? The higher you 
rise ont of the pdtdla (dark, nether world) of your little 
eelf, the nearer you sre to the heaven of the Supreme Self. 
Charity and love to otbera will gradually lift you out of 
that patdla, So train yourself that you may love others 
better than you. Sink your little self in the great ocean 
of love, wear itaway to nothingness hy constant exorcise 
of charity and, when hy this holy exercise the little self 
is rubbed away, the great Self stands realised. Love is a 
precious balm, a sovereign cure for the wound of se!fish- 
nesa. It polishes your beart, haptiaes your understandiug 
and porifies your whole nature. It transforms the heast 
into the man and the man into God. Nothing ie dearer 
to God than love. When all yourself is lost, when you 
become all love, then the highest enjoyment is ct hand. 
Happiness therefore is ideutical with all love.’ 

* Oh, I have made a wonderfal discovery O Krishna,’ 
cried Seetha. 

‘If so, let us bave it’, said Krishna, ‘and see how 
wondarfnl itis.’ 

‘My discovery is’, replied Seetha, ‘that happiness is not 
snervly all-love, it is also all-knowledge, for where there 
is the least thing yet tobe known, the mind geta into 
norest and happiness becomes imperfect.’ 

*You are rnb my dear, you are right; sh ! what a grand 
discovery aud who else could have made it!’ exclaimed 
Krishna. 

‘la not this happiness then identical wita pleasure f’ 
asked the serious SAvithri. 

‘They are as fire and water, as light aud darkness. 
The one is all knowledge, the other ia all ignorance. A 
certain poor man hegged for bread all day long, but did 
not getenuugh. Sohe grieved within himself and was 
going home, wheu suddenly on his way, be perceived 
a bright thing shiuing like silver; be was rejoiced at its 
very sight.and esgerly took it in hie hand, but to his 
misfortune, be fouud it was uot silver bunt mother-o’- 
pearl. The poor mau's grief knew no bounds, he caorsed 
his fate ‘and wept home savre sorrowfal-thau before. 
May's lat on earth is exactly similar; he wants happi- 
ness, firmly believes that a certain thing could give it, 
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longs for it, gets it, and is pleared; but hin plensuro ix 
closely followed by pain, for he soon finds he was do- 
ceived, that the thing he get doce vot give him the 
bappiners he looked for in it; so auother thing is tried, 
then another and so on. Pleasure then is counterfeit 
for-huppiness—the illusion of happiness in a thing which 
cannot give it, like that of silver in mother-o’-pearl. 
It is deceptive and fleeting aud is bounded on one side by 
want, and on the other by pain. Never confound happi- 
ness with pleasure. Pleasure tickles the mind and passes 
away, happiness is permanent and beyond the mi: -the 
mind must subside before it can be realised; pleasure is 
deceptive, happiness is tree; pleasure [8 the child 
of ignorance and illuaion, happincss is all: knowledge ; 
pleasure is selfish and feeds selfishness; happiuess is 
all-love and involves the killing uf the aalf; pleasure 
is derived from external things and is depeudant on them ; 
happiness is beyond externa! things, beyond the body aud 
the mind and is independent. Dear Savithri the two 
things should never be confounded,’ 

“Ab! what a splendid evening we have spent and how 
much bave you taught us, O Krishna’! exclaimed the sweet 
Radha ‘All things in the universe are conaciously or 
auconsciourly seeking Lappiuess, but in the majority of 
cases, it is xOught for in extcrnal things : and want, pleasure 
and pain are the result. The mind which carries ou the 
trade with the external world must ‘ clone its shop’, before 
happiness can be realised. Happiness therefore is beyond 
theextsrnal world, beyond thebody, bey ond the mind, beyond 
the intellect, beyond all sensation, beyqud what is known 
as ‘yourself’ and ‘ myself’, is permanent, eternal, influite, 
all-knowing, all-loving, all-truthful, all-indepepdent, and 
is the great Self the tman—uay, it ia you my sweet, 
Beare loving and artful Krishna. ‘I gee’, eyecalated 

rishna, ‘I see you,have all bocome philosophers; hence- 
forth I cannot control you, so] go’, and accordingly he put 
his flute to his lips aud singing, ‘so I go sowl—go, the 
merry shepherd goes’, began to walk forth, and the 
beautifol gépies oue and all of them went merrily running 
after him followed by the calf which know not how to 
walk hut danced aud jnmped. 


Gnana—The bigbest Sacrifice. 


‘The very highest of sacrifices is GuAna- 
Yagna or Wisdom-Sacrifice —Sdtydyani Upanishad. 


Krisuya bad s bow on which were hung » uamber of 
little bells. They bad the power of ringing by themsclves 
whenever avy offering wes made to Krishna; and the num- 
ber of the bells ringing, the londueas of their sound and 
its duration were in proportiop to the picsty. wisdom and 
pure-mindedness with which the offering wag made, When 
Yudhishtira, the eldest of the Pandavas, ptherwise called 
Dhbarmaputra, performed bis celebeated <4) Saye Yigam 
(a kind of sacrifice), feeding numberless). ns and 
distributing a fahaloua amouut of money {n charities, only 
one of the hells rang and that vot very loudly. Dhar. 
maputra was however gratified at even that recognition, 
for bs hud never before heard any of them make more 
than a slight tinkle, and felt proud within bimgelf dt the 
aacrifice fe had celebrated. Pride is one of the mont dan- 
gerous weakuesses to which man is liahle and bowever 

ustifiable it may seem, should aever be s to enter 
into.our hearta; for in proportion as we think highly of 
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ourselves we hinder our further growth, Pride, moreover, 
argnes au inability to look into the infinity which surc- 
rounds us everywhere, in the midst of which we are noth- 
ing. Yudhishtira was generally a cautiogs man; but the 
mind of man being always on the alert to deceiva him, 
or. iu his life even he felt a little proud. 

Not long after however, when Krishna and Dharmapu- 
tra were together, all the bells on the former's bow began 
to ring at the same time and kept up their loud and con- 
tinued musio for more than half an hour. Poor Yodhisb- 
tra was strack dumb with surprise, and on recovering 
from the ehock, humbly asked his divine compasion the 
cause of the strange phenomenon. ‘Nothing very parti- 
cular, my royal. friend,’ said Krishna, ‘a Brahmagndns 
(one that has realised God) who lives close by the erema- 
tion ground at Muttra cooked dog's fesli, which was all be 
contd get for his dinnar to-day, and is now eating it having 
first offered it to me. Nothing extraordinary O Samrat,’ 
Dharmaputra at once rosa ard falling down nt the feet 
of the all-knowing Krishna confessed to him the iu of pride 
he had carelessly committed and said, ‘ Better far thau a 
thousand sacrifices ia the trae knowledge of thee, O Lord.’ 

Brahmagndnam is the highest kind of sacrifico, for it 
means the total annibilation, the complete sacrifice of the 
lower self in man—which is a necessary condition for the 
realisation of the aaprome Self, Atman or God. 

Wealth, friendship, love may all he racrificed but the 
sacrifice of there things is not enough, for it leaves behind, 
as in the case of Dharmapotra, a residue, é.e., the self which 
is the most. difficult thing to be surrendered, Therefore it 
is that the Lord says, ‘ Bettor than the sacrifice of wealth is 
Wisdom, the highest sacrifice, O Parantapa. All actions 
in their entirety, O Partha, are fulfilled in Wisdom.’ 
(Gita, IV, 33.) 

Al] actions ara contained in Wisdom, for Wisdom, 7.e., the 
realisation of God is our highest duty, and in the perform- 
ance of that duty is involved the discharge of all other 
daties, ‘Know Thyself, it is the only thing for which 
thou art born’, is the precept. of the Vedas; and all acts 
done by him who bas known himself, are done with the 
knowledge that the Supreme Self being beginningless, 
without qnatities and imperishable though seated in the 
body, worketh not uor is soiled. (Gita, XIE. 31.) 

The idea of gndna-yagna (wisdom-sacrifice) is beanti- 
fully elaborated in the Tarttriya Upanishad. Iu every 
sacrifice there should be a performer, and he should be ao 
grihusta, ie , one living with his wife. A particular ground 
should be selected, cleaned and decorated; the sacrificial 
fire should be reared and fed with the fuel of the Aswattha 
(the sacred Peepul) treeand ghee. The animal for sacrifice 
should be tied to apole called Yiipa Stambhaand made to die, 
not by slaughter hut by the forco of mantra. There shonld 
he three bralimins or parties of brahmings reciting the Rig, 
Sima aud Yajur Vedas and another brnhmin represent- 
ing the Prajipati or Brahma. The performer should 
wear diksha (should not get his head shaved)® till the close 
of the sacrifice, drink aéma juice and distribute offerin: 
(dakshina), In gndéna-yagnz the porformer ia Atman in 
the sanse of puro Jiva and Sraddha,ic., faith in the teach- 
ings of the guru and the Sistras, isthe wife. The breast 
ig the sacrificial ground and fapas, the destroying of even 
the germs of desire in the light of tho knowledge that the 
Brahman alono ia reat and the worht an ilinsion-—is the 
fire fod by the ghoe of attachment (athibisha). The hody 
ia tho aacred fuel for the fire, for withont it Gndua is 
impossible. ‘ Body is the boat by which we have to oruss 


e 10 ia castomary vow among Hindus not to get one’s bead eliav- 
ed till a particular andertaking ie finished. 


the ocean of existence, says the MabAbhirata. Krédha or 
auger is thé ahienal to be sacrificed, and it ig to die by the 
force of mantra (that which is beyond manana or 
meditation- -ntdidydsana). The pole to whioh thet animal 
ia to be tied is the firm heart. The mouth is the Ritwik 
(the brahmin reciting the Rig Veda), prdna—the life, the 
Udgdta (the brabmiu reciting the Sima Veda) and the 
eyes the Adhvarya (the brahmin reciting the Yajur Veda): 
the mind ie the Prajapati or Brahma because of its 
creative power. The sacrifice and its dikeha last till the 
prdna lasts, all that ia eaten and drank by the performer 
of the wisdom-sacrifice has the virtue of the Séma juice 
and the offering made (dakshina) is Sama—the wisdom 
that all that exist is God. 

This Gndna-yagna, a farther elaboration of whioh may 
be found in the Tastiriya Upanishad, is the bigheat and 
the truest sacrifice; other sacrifices have their uses in 
cleausing the mind or coaferring temporal and epiritaal 
benefits, but thie ie the most glorious and the most land- 
able. No wealtb, no extraordiuary learning and nofavour 
from except: ourselves and our guru are needed for this 
glorious Yagna: and seeing that it is so cheap and ao pre- 
cions may we all do it! 

A Recvoss, 


Thoughts on the Bhagavad Gi'ta’. 


(Continued from page 21.) 


{f Krishna wanted to teacb Arjuna, why should he 
bave chogen for it the awful and anxious hour of battle P 
The tumult of the field, the beating of dramas, the fying 
of colora, the blowing of trampets, all rousing the sleeping 
brateinman, combined with the braggartshonte of infaria- 
ted combatauts, the tramping of horses and the rattling of 
chariota—tbese obvionsly were unything but fitted for 
calm philosophical reasoving. Strangely enoagh bowever, 
this hoar of the battle seems to have bedn. peouliarly pre- 
cious to Krishna. He had long waited forit. He badkuown 
Arjona fora very long time, he had been with him in 
society andin the forest, with others andalone. If lel- 
eure had been a consideration, no better days conld bave 
been found than those they spsnt together in the Kandava 
forest; bat Krishna knew that the time was out theu 
come; he waited forau opportunity when the heroic 
heart of his companion would lose confidence in itself, 
when its rage of valour would subside, and fear which alone 
ja the beginning of all true knowledga wonld invade that 
impregnuble fort. The whole of Arjungs previous life 
was buta preparation for that oue moment, in which, 
with teara in his eyes, ho cried out, ‘Save mo, O Krishna, 
from this confusion. Thon art my teacher, O teach me 
what to do,’ Krishna had basily ripened him for it: he 
had stood by him in weal and woe and abtained for him 
every gratification he desired. When he wanted to marry 
Subadra he oontrived to bring them together, whea he 
wanted to the danghter of the Pandyan King, it 
was Kriabns that equipped him forth as a snakecharmer 
and cred him admission iuto tbe royal harem Sq the 
K&ndava forest the future author of the Gfta ivitiated his 
companion into the mysteries of conjugal love. In these 
aud similar ways, be had lulled to rest by due gratification 
the feverish desire for pleasure, and the days the Pandavas 
apent iu tho ‘black forest’ in the company of great rishis, 
heariug from them many tales of great moral worth had 
softened al) of them, Bhima included, most of all Arjona, 
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so that it was not in u sudden ft of grief, but in the due 
course of evolution, that he exclaimed, ‘Seeing theso my 
Kinsmen oirayed, O Krishna, eager to fight, my limbs 
fail and my mouth is pnrvhed, my body quivers uad my 
hair stands on end, Gidndiva (his bow) slips from my 
hand, and my skin burne all over, 1 am not able to stand 
and my mind is whirling’ (1. 28-30) and suck down on his 
scat, 

Sweet are the usea of grief: it softens the heart, ant 
ripens the understanding ; it has a mellowing effect like 
the deuws of December, and often has it been the instra- 
ment of salvation. In all Vedintic treatises, the student 
in made to weep before the gure, before he is saved. 
Sorrow has often mace saints of men, and in the intensity 
of grief, the sensory organs of mortals have been made 
alive to sights and sounds far above those of theearth. In 
the Pertya Purdna, the child Zirugndnasambandha is re- 

resented as having been rewarded for his weeping with 

drvati’s ouilk ; and in life,the weeping child it is, that first 
receives the caresses of the mother. The first of the four 
traths that Boddba discovered under the Bo-tree was 
that the world is filled witk misery ; and the first right 
thing in Buddhism is the recognition of the sorrows of 
life.and grief for them. Sorrow is the sweet nuction to 
the heart, and as the Lord said, ‘Blessed are those that 
mourn for they shall be comforted.’ 

‘Knock and it ahall be opened’, is the precept; but no 
one so happily “knocked as Arjuna, and like Daniel who 
went in search of asses and found a kingdom, he pressed 
for a solution of his immediate problem and, for the in- 
tensity of his grief and the earnestuess of his demand was 
rewarded with a solution not merely of that problem, but 
also of the great one of life. No sooner did he get un- 
manued and let slip his Gandiva, than there came for him 
ag elixir from heaven which ravished his senses and rais- 
ed, hix far above the tumult of thebattlefield,and hisown 
question even at 50 carly u stage as the 3rd chapter is no 
anger, ‘Shall I kill my brother or will he kill mo P’ but, 
‘Shall I attain Méksha and how?’ Al! that was required 
of Arjuns was that his heart should tose confidence in it- 
self, and, filled with grief and fear, seek for guidance and 
help. The hour of the battle was tho first hour in which 
the manly heart of the warrior felt iteelf weak, and 
Kaishna had eagerly awaited the hour and ripened him 
for it in the latter’s interests aa well as in those of the 


War 

Now, let us recall to mind the true meaning of Krishna 
and Arjuna, and in ite light see what the battlefield of 
Karukashetra means. It is no longer the narrow Geld 
of s few areas in which a number of men gave up their 
ghosts, and which the geographer and the historian 
might busy themselves in discovering and explaining, bat 
the whole universe, boundless and eternal,—the arena 
of the Atroan, the theatre where that Atman dreams, and 
in the ui.vam becomes tho Jiva or‘ the habitual self,’ as it 
has been most poetically styled, and finds itself in courue 
of time confronted with problems on every side. Kuruk- 
shetra is literally the field that was made, and therefore 
the world that is made by the mind, Similer to mis- 
taking a spark of fire for a precious gem is the mistake 
whivh the mind firat makes, that the world of senses it 
madu is worldof pleasure. What was fancied to bea 
eoft pillow to rest upon is gradually discovered to bea 
hone under the grinding het the world of pleasare 
becomes a world of battle; and in 8 more special senae the 
Eurukshetra is the world, discovered when the mind 
bas begun to inquire, to be a world of battle. Those who 
were or rather were fancied to be friends and relations 


before the battle are now seen ranged as enemies; the 
war hana to bo varried on with the very things we before 
loved so well. This battle is to be carried oa with the 
help of some allies, i.6., the bad ersttis or tendencies of 
the mind have to be conquored with tbe help of the good ; 
butin the end both the allies and the enemies are slain, 
for the nircdna is where all the oatgoings of the mind 
cease, where there is neither hate nor love, where the 
mind vests with itself in ite vative bliss, 

‘lu make tho meaning a little cleaver, the love of wine, 
women und wealth all of which begin with pleasing, onds 
in bate—frienda und relations me enemies, The 
love for these things is to be couqnered by the love for 
higher thinga—tearning, poetry, charity, and #0 on. 
‘These are the allies inthe battle: bot these are valuable 
not for themselves bat‘ for the sake of tthe Self, for 
* rousing the great giunt’, for rendering possible thé bliss. 
ful realisation of the Atiwau where the lower hates and 
loves cease,—the Atman which ‘stands alone and without 
a second.” 

To return to the point, Kurukshetra is the world which 
to the mind which has begun to discriminate, is full of 
problems—a veritable battletield. Arjuna the Jiva or the 
human mind with ite wonderful faculty of discrimination 
is the hero; the body is the chariot. ‘Kuow the Jivans the 
rider, the body aa the car, know the intellect as the chario- 
teer and the mental crit/isas the reins. Theysay, the senses 
are the horses and their objectseare the roads’ (Katha 
Upa., ISI, 3, 4.) The intellect (Jndna Sakés) being the 
brightest reflection of the A’tman is the charioteer Krishna, 
the Paramatman in human body. 

The great battle of Kurukshetra is not thena matter 
of antiquarian interest fought sometime ago, and some- 
where buta daily, nay, huarly one. The sooner we enter 
into it with earnestness and zeal, tha better will it be for 
os, for Krishna the A’tman will reveal Himself to us ia 
the shape of intellect or Jndna S’akiy and guide us pafely 
throngh it, and the victory of salvation is sure to be om 
in the end. 

(To be continued.) 


Ertracts. 


Esch sovl is potentially divine. The goal is to manifest 
this divinity within, by controlling nature, external and in- 
ternal. Do this either hy work, or ier ge or prychig vonirol, 
or philosophy, by One, or more, or all of these—end-he free. 
ich is the whole of corny Dosirines, or dogmas, ee 
rituals, or books, or tem les, or forms, are ut aecoadary oe 
taila Swedes) Vivékdnanda, , 


Se, 


The masses of men are as incapable of thinking as of 
Sying. A few words of the sages of Atheism snd as by a 
touch of Circe’s wand, the glory and worship die away and 
ve are reduced to our proper rank among the swine — IV. 9. 


> 
‘The perfection of man is in his total adhesion to God— St. 


To worship a black stone, because it fell from heaven, may 
not be wally wise, bot it ix half way to being wise, half way 
to worship beaven itself. It is no true folly to think that 
stones see, but it is to think that eyes do not, Itis not trus 
fally to think that stoncs live but it is to think that,sonla do 
not.—Ruskin. 

He who seeth, that Prakriti verily ormsactiqng every- 
where and that the self is actionless, apie q 

As the omnipresent Akdia is not soiled by resson of ita 
subtlety, so seated everywhere io the body the self is not 
soiled —Bhagavad Gita, Xi, 29, 32. 


